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have been printed as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 6 Though no copy of the old print is extant, 
we can judge of it from the version of the story in 
the Percy Folio ms., 6 which seems to be nothing 
but a transcript of the printed text. The romance 
is referred to not only by Chaucer, but also by 
Skelton, in Phylypp Sparrowe (1529), and by 
Henry Crosse in his Vertues Common Wealth, or 
The Highway to Honour (1600). The hero is 
mentioned in an interlude, Thersites, which was 
acted in 1537.' 

It cannot, of course, be argued that the author 
of the Faerie Queene was indebted solely to 
Lybeaus Desconus for the plot of Book i. But 
that he was familiar with the poem, and that its 
plot was more influential than is usually supposed 
in shaping the experiences of Una and the Bed 
Cross Knight, one may, I think, reasonably con- 
clude as a result of the above comparison. 

Edmund Kemper Beoadus. 
The University of South Dakota, 



KEATS AND SPENSER. 

It is a well-known fact that the genius of Keats 
was to a great extent moulded by a study of the 
works of Spenser. From the time of Lord Hough- 
ton, Keats's first biographer, down to that of 
Matthew Arnold, the critics have agreed that the 
influence of Spenser on the mind of Keats was 
stronger than that exercised by any other writer. 
This influence, appearing in the lines that mark 
the beginning of Keats's career, is to be found 
everywhere, — throughout the volume of 1817, in 
Endymwn, in Lamm and in the Odes, in Isabella 
and in the Eve of St. Agnes, in the Dramas, and in 
the Cap and Bells. Even the language of Hype- 
rion, written when the influence of Milton on 
Keats was at its height, shows scarcely an appre- 
ciable falling off in the Spenserian element. 
Granted that Cowden Clarke and Charles Brown 
had failed to bear witness to the eager delight 

6 See Kaluza, p. x. 

•Ed. Hales and Furnivall, London, 1868, n, 415 ff. 
'Cf. Schofield, "Studies on the Lybeaus Desconus," 
Harvard Studies and Notes, Vol. IV, p. 241 ffi 



with which Keats perused the Faerie Queene, a 
glance through the letters ' of Keats would suffice 
to indicate the position that Spenser occupied in 
his affections; while Keats's poetry contains, as 
the most careless reader may perceive, numerous 
allusions to Spenser. But to Mr. W. T. Arnold 
belongs the credit of having made the first attempt 
to point out the exact extent of the Spenserian 
element in Keats's diction. In the introduction * 
to his edition of Keats's poems, he says : " Keats's 
imitation of Spenser descends even to points of 
spelling, and the following words were undoubt- 
edly derived from him — 'perceant,' 'raught,' 
' libbard,' ' seemlihed,' ' espial,' ' shent ' and * un- 
shent,' ' wox,' ' besprent,' ' grisly ' (spelt by Keats, 
after the manner of Spenser, 'griesly'), and 
' daedal.' " Mr. Arnold also points to the same 
source for beadsman, passioned, covert, sallows, 
eterne, tinet, raft (' the raft branch,' Endymion I. 
334), and imageries. 

To Mr. Arnold's list of Spenserian words in 
Keats there may certainly be added the following : 
amate, dreariment, elf (meaning 'person,' not 
'fairy,' in Isabella, st. 57), empiereed, and lout 3 
(verb). It seems to me highly probable that 
Keats also borrowed from Spenser the words affray 
(verb), bale (meaning sorrow, misery, etc.), dispart, 
distraught, and needments, as well as such tricks 
of expression as ' adventurous knight,' ' wretched 
wight,' and ' withal a man of elegance and stature 
tall.' Keats's lines 

At least for ever, ever more, 
Will I call the Graces four 

were doubtless suggested by a similar passage in 
the Sh-ep. Gal. for April — 

Wants not a fourth Grace, to make the daunce even ? 

Let that rowme to my Lady be yeven : 

She shal be a Grace, 

To fyll the fourth place, etc. 

Peona, the name of Endymion's sister, is generally 
thought to have been taken from the Faerie 
Queene. To the same source I should refer 
Angela, of the Eve of St. Agnes, the old woman 

1 See Porman's edition of Keats's Letters, London, 1895, 
pp. 11, 21, 488. 

2 See the Poetical Works of John Keats, ed. by William 
T. Arnold, London, 1888, pp. xxiv-xxv. 

3 Lout is also used in the Letters, p. 368. 
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who " Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face de- 
form." Is not this phrase a reminiscence of the 
line " With heary glib deform'd and meiger face " 
(F. Q. iv, 8, 12) ? Again, it seems not to have 
been noted that the expression " load every rift of 
your subject with ore," used by Keats in a letter 
to Shelley, may be put side by side with the line 
"And with rich metall loaded every rifte " (F. Q. 
II, 7, 28). 

A considerable number of the words noted by 
Mr. Arnold and myself may be found in Shaks- 
pere and in Milton ; and their occurrence in the 
works of these poets, who were also favorites with 
Keats, renders it rather difficult to estimate the 
exact extent of his indebtedness to the Faerie 
Queene. At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind that Spenser, his first love among the poets, 
maintained the supreme place in his affections up 
to the close of his career. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his admirable Life of 
Keats, remarks that Keats's "professedly Spen- 
serian lines resemble not so much Spenser as later 
writers who had written in his measure, and of 
these not the latest, Byron, but rather such milder 
minstrels as Shenstone, Thomson, and Beattie, or 
most of all perhaps the sentimental Irish poetess 
Mrs. Tighe," etc. This view is sustained by a 
reference to Mrs. Tighe, in Keats's poem To Some 
Ladies, and also by the following passage to be 
found in a letter written by Keats in 1818 : " This 
however is true — Mrs. Tighe and Beattie once de- 
lighted me — now I see through them and can find 
nothing in them or weakness," etc. 4 

Mrs. Tighe's Psyche is an allegorical poem of 
some length, consisting of six cantos written in the 
Spenserian stanza, and may be described, in its 
general tone, as a fairly close imitation of the 
Faerie Queene, although the authoress has avoided, 
as she states in her preface, the obsolete words 
which are so characteristic of Spenser. The simi- 
larity in style between the two poems is, indeed, 
marked ; so much so, that it would be difficult to 
point out any features in Mrs. Tighe's poem which, 
reappearing in Keats's Imitation of Spenser, are 
not to be found also in the Faerie Queene. A 
rather notable exception is the expression 'coe- 
rulean sky,' which Keats certainly borrowed from 
Mrs. Tighe's 'cerulean skies' (Psyche, Canto vi, 

* Letters, p. 249. 



p. 185). Apart from the use of the word teen, 
there is, however, in Keats's poem more than one 
point of similarity with the Spenserian manner. 
Take, for instance, the usage of the ending -es, in 
scales', to complete a metrical foot — 

Whose silken fins, and golden scales' light — 

and compare the numerous examples 6 with which 
Spenser's poems abound. 

I have been unable to discover, after a careful 
search, a single instance of this usage of the end- 
ing -es in Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. 

Again, Keats's line — 

I could e'en Dido of her grief beguile — 
has a parallel in the Faerie Queene, I, 5, 17 — 

Him to beguile of grief and agony— 
and also in Spenser's 86th Sonnet — 

And faine my gtiefe with chaunges to beguile. 
So, too, the lines — 

For sure so fair a place was never seen, 
Of all that ever charm'd romantic eye — 

are good examples of the Spenserian manner. 

Thus:— 

Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a daintie eare 

(F. Q. n, 12,70)- 

or, F. Q. Intro, vi, 1 — 

And sprinckled with such sweet variety 
Of all that pleasant is to eare or eye — 

or once more, F. Q. in, 6, 29 — 

So faire a place as Nature can devize. 

It would not be easy to determine how iar 
Keats was influenced, in his art of versification, 
by his study of the Faerie Queene. He uses the 
Spenserian stanza in his first poem, the Imitation 
of Spenser, in some verses on Charles Armitage 
Brown, in a Stanza Written at the Close of Canto 
II, Book V of the Faerie Queene, in the Cap and 
Bells, and in the Eve of St. Agnes. In this last 
poem the prolonged, flowing melody of Spenser's 
measure has been caught with consummate skill; 
but this is something that can far more easily be 
felt than expressed in words. If, however, there 
be one feature of Spenser's verse that may be con- 
gee the Faerie Queene, I, 5, 17; I, 10, 34; II, 7, 8; n, 
7, 32; ii, 7, 38; n, 7, 48; n, 12, 3; in, 15, etc, etc. 
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sidered as not having been without influence on 
the sensitive ear of Keats, it is the general tend- 
ency to expand words to the fullest extent, a 
tendency that finds, perhaps, its most striking 
example in the usage of the preterit or participial 
ending in -ed to complete the metre of a line. 
Mr. Swinburne, an excellent judge in such matters, 
has somewhere said that none but the critics have 
condemned this usage, and Keats evidently did 
not regard it as a defect, for it appears not only 
in his earlier poems, but also in some of his more 
finished productions. Thus, he has the rimes 
unwofried : head (End. i, 75), sped: garlanded 
(End. i, 110), bewildered: bed (End. n, 93), 
visited: ocean-bed (End. m, 391), ripened: led 
(End, m, 707), ereseented: bed (End. rv, 438), 
tread: passioned (Lamia i, 182), said: vanished 
(Lamia n, 307), anguished : wed (Isabella, st. vn), 
casketed : spread (Isabella, st. Lrv), shed : unwearied 
(Ode on a Grecian Urn), published : dead (Cap 
and Bells, st. x). It is true that this usage of the 
ending -ed may be met with here and there 
throughout the range of modern English poetry. 
What forms with others the exception, however, 
is one of the characteristic features of Spenser's 
verse— I have counted ninety-five examples in the 
Faerie Queene — and occurs, as has been seen, not 
infrequently in Keats. Nevertheless, the system 
of measuring metre by the simple process of count- 
ing on finger and thumb the number of syllables 
in a given verse is liable to produce results so wild 
and fanciful that little significance can be attached 
to such a test. About all that can be said is, that 
Keats may have caught this mannerism from 
Spenser ; it is impossible to prove that he did so. 
The awakening of Keats's love for chivalry may 
be ascribed to the influence of the Faerie Queene. 
Chivalry, that feature of romanticism which finds 
its most perfect expression in the works of Scott, 
constitutes the frame on which several of Keats's 
poems are built. The Induction to a Poem, Galir 
dore, the Epistle to George Keats, On Receiving a 
Shell, etc., — these and other poems, especially in 
the volume of 1817, may be cited as striking ex- 
amples of the youthful poet's effort to depict scenes 
from the days of chivalry. While it is not to be 
denied that other writers may have contributed to 
the development of the romantic spirit in Keats, 
the individual, as well as of the romantic move- 



ment of the age, yet it is also clear that no influence 
was so powerful in fostering the romantic element 
in Keats's work as that of Spenser. 

Such is a brief outline of a subject that might 
easily be pursued further. It is evident that the 
rich, bizarre effect of Keats's vocabulary is largely 
due to the exquisite taste with which he borrowed 
from the earlier English poets, but chiefly from 
Spenser, the word or phrase most appropriate to 
the situation. Then, too, Spenserian influence 
may, perhaps, be seen in his method of handling 
metre, and of course in his frequent usage of the 
Spenserian stanza, while a number of poems owe 
their very existence to the inspiration derived 
from the Faerie Queene. "There is something 
almost uncanny — like the visits of a spirit — about 
the recurrent appearances of Spenser in English 
literary history. It must be confessed that nowa- 
days we do not greatly romp through ' The Faery 
Queene.' There even runs a story that a certain 
professor of literature in an American college, 
being consulted about Spenser by one of his 
scholars, exclaimed impatiently, ' Oh, damn Spen- 
ser I ' But it is worth while to have him in the 
the literature, if only as a starter for young poets.'" 



Louisiana State University. 



William A. Read. 



Pamela ABROAD. 

Pamela is a moral novel which is sometimes 
very indecent ; a sentimental story of a somewhat 
revolutionary character; and a badly told tale 
that holds our interest, spell-bound the eighteenth 
century, and was translated into at least seven 
languages. A young servant girl of talents and 
beauty inspires a passion in the breast of Mr. B., 
her master, resists his attempts on her honor, and 
finally leads him into marrying her. That is the 
plot in a sentence, and in it we see an old and 
much loved character, la belle time, Spenser's Una, 
Milton's Lady, come again into favor with the 
revolt against seventeenth century rakishness, and 
here embodied in new form. But there is a start- 
ling variant to the conventional story of trium- 

6 Beers, English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century, 
p. 120. 



